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OVERSIGHT OF THE SMITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTION 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 5, 2003 

House of Representatives, 
Committee on House Administration, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 2:20 p.m., in room 1310, 
Longworth House Office Building, Hon. Robert W. Ney (chairman 
of the committee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Ney, Ehlers, Mica, Linder, Larson, 
Millender-McDonald, and Brady 

Staff Present: Paul Vinovich, Staff Director; Jeff Janas, Profes- 
sional Staff Member; George Hadijski, Professional Staff Member; 
Pat Leahy, Professional Staff Member; George Shevlin, Minority 
Staff Director; Matt Pinkus, Minority Professional Staff Member; 
Charles Howell, Minority Chief Counsel; Deborah Mack, Staff 
Member, Representative Millender-McDonald; and Stan White, 
Staff Member, Representative Brady. 

The Chairman. The committee will begin. I am sorry the com- 
mittee was delayed due to the series of votes called on the floor of 
the House. We will come to order. 

I want to thank all of you for coming today. This afternoon’s 
hearing will focus on the Smithsonian Institution and its oper- 
ations. I also want to thank our witness. Secretary Larry Small, for 
taking the time to appear before us today. 

I look forward to hearing your testimony as I know the other 
committee members do. 

In 1829, English scientist James Smithson donated his fortune to 
the people of the United States. I learned this from the Secretary, 
too, some of this history. He did this for the purpose of creating an 
institution for the increase and diffusion of knowledge. 

On August 10, 1846, by an act of Congress signed by President 
James K. Polk, the Smithsonian Institution was officially estab- 
lished as a trust to be administered by the Board of Regents and 
the Secretary of the Smithsonian. 

Today, the Smithsonian has grown into one of our nation’s true 
historical and scientific gems. It is commonly referred to as our 
“Nation’s attic,” but that phrase oversimplifies a very complex in- 
stitution. 

The Smithsonian contains over 142 million items and artifacts 
and has a Federal budget request for fiscal year 2004 of over $566 
million. 

The Smithsonian Institution is the world’s largest museum com- 
plex and includes 16 museums with two more nearing completion 
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in the next couple of years. It also includes four research centers, 
the National Zoo and various education and traveling exhibit serv- 
ices, and they are all operated by approximately 6,300 employees. 

This enormous structure does not come without enormous chal- 
lenges. The Smithsonian is faced with numerous issues pulling it 
in all directions, which is why managing such a structure also be- 
comes one that becomes difficult at times. I am also sympathetic 
to the challenges ahead, as I have dealt with similar issues involv- 
ing the Congress in the past. In the wake of the September 11th 
attacks, we have both had to deal with new measures involving se- 
curity, while facing an overall tightening of Federal budget dollars 
for other areas. 

Having said that, the American public expects nothing less than 
the best from their government and their treasured institutions, re- 
gardless of the challenges ahead. 

Since the Smithsonian covers such a wide array of subjects, I 
hope today to focus on some specific areas that would include up- 
dates to our committee on major projects under way or in develop- 
ment at the Smithsonian; a discussion about the report recently 
submitted by the Smithsonian Science Commission that was tasked 
with looking at science and science priorities at the Institution; 
management at the National Zoo, the publicized animal deaths, of 
course, and corrective actions taken; and the overall management 
and future priorities of the Smithsonian. 

As a significant portion of its funding comes from government 
sources, the Smithsonian has worked hard to increase private con- 
tributions. We credit them for that. I would like the Secretary to 
explain the private donation process and how the Institution main- 
tains content control when accepting these private donations. 

I am also very interested to hear the Secretary’s vision for man- 
aging the Institution’s personnel and keeping personnel costs from 
taking away funding from other priorities. 

I understand the Smithsonian is undertaking implementation of 
an institutional strategic plan. I am interested in your goal-setting 
and in the vision for the Smithsonian that is found within that 
plan. 

Lastly, I know the repair and restoration of the Institution’s in- 
frastructure related to museum buildings has been priority for Sec- 
retary Small. I would like to know how that broad goal is pro- 
gressing and what the vision and priorities are from that point for- 
ward. 

I also wanted to make a statement, obviously due to the recent 
situation with the zoo and the publicity we have talked to. 

I am pleased to have the ranking member and the other mem- 
bers of the committee, both sides of the aisle; we have an interest, 
overall, in the Smithsonian. We have had discussions and have also 
talked to Delegate Eleanor Holmes Norton and have come to the 
conclusion that we would look towards the National Academy of 
Sciences, or if that doesn’t seem to be the entity, another entity to 
look over the zoo situation; and the Smithsonian may want to com- 
ment on that. 

I think this will be an appropriate — process where Congress will 
use its oversight ability to address the controversy and the situa- 
tion at the zoo. 
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With that, I will yield to my ranking member, Mr. Larson. 

Mr. Larson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank you. Secretary Small, for joining us here this after- 
noon as well. 

I am delighted at my inaugural meeting here before the com- 
mittee that so many of the press have turned out to focus on my 
initial hearing. And while my mother may believe that, I want to 
thank Mr. Ney, especially, from day one, who has done an out- 
standing job in bringing me up to speed with respect to the duties 
of the committee and working very closely with us in bipartisan 
fashion as we move forward on clearly what is institutionally an 
important aspect of congressional oversight, and that is the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

I also want to applaud Secretary Small. I had an opportunity 
about a week ago to meet at length with him, and I would like, for 
the record, to submit extended remarks that I have and in those 
are many of the questions that were outlined by the chairman. And 
so, not to be redundant, I will submit those in written form. 

[The information follows:] 

February 26, 2003. 

Denny Lewis, 

Manager, Accreditation Programs, American Zoo and Aquarium Association, Silver 
Spring, MD. 

Dear Mr. Lewis: I am writing on behalf of People for the Ethical Treatment of 
Animals’ (PETA) more than 760,000 members and supporters to inform you of unac- 
ceptable conditions at the National Zoo in Washington, D.C., and to request that the 
AZA Accreditation Commission consider these comments during its March 2003 
meeting. 

In recent months, PETA has received an inordinate number of complaints regard- 
ing the tragic deaths of animals at the National Zoo. These deaths, in addition to 
a pattern of poor judgment by zoo management, lack of federal oversight and public 
accountability, and substandard conditions, have led PETA to recommend that the 
National Zoo’s application for AZA re-accreditation he denied at this time. 

A major problem with this facility is that it is not licensed by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (USDA) and therefore is not inspected on a regular basis. The 
zoo voluntarily agrees to only occasional courtesy inspections by the agency, once 
every two or three years, to determine its compliance with the minimum standards 
of the federal Animal Welfare Act (AWA). These inspections are apparently for the 
purpose of AZA accreditation. We suggest that, given this special circumstance and 
the zoo’s poor track record, the AZA require the zoo to submit to more frequent un- 
announced inspections either by the USDA, a coalition of inspectors consisting of 
poor professionals, sanctuary operators, and human officers, or both. Accreditation 
could be reconsidered after a series of inspections reveals that the zoo not only 
meets, but also exceeds, the meager AWA standards of care. 

The recent spate of preventable and questionable deaths included the following: 

January 27, 2003: A 9-year-old py^y hippopotamus died suddenly. Pygmy hippos 
have a life span of 40 years or more in captivity. Zoo officials have been vague about 
this animal’s death, sa 3 dng only that “some sort of pathogen or disease agent” 
brought on pulmonary congestion and edema. Notably, pulmonary edema is a symp- 
tom of severe aluminum phosphide poisoning (see the entry for January 11, 2003, 
below). 

January 11, 2003: Two red pandas, aged 7y2 and 514, were found dead and three 
employees who entered their enclosure fell ill with headaches, nausea, and diarrhea 
less than 24 hours after pellets of highly toxic aluminum phosphide were buried in 
their exhibit to control a chronic rat problem. A suggestion, raised during an inter- 
nal November 2002 meeting, to use the pesticide inside the giant panda yard was 
immediately rejected, yet, incredibly, staff wrongly believed that the poison was safe 
for the red pandas. Needless to say, these pandas suffered agonizing deaths. Rats, 
the intended victims, would equally have suffered, and PETA encourages zoos to 
seek human control of unwanted visitors. The problem of roden overpopulation is 
largely preventable by maintaining clean, sanitary conditions and plugging holes or 
cracks where mice or rats might enter a building. If traps are needed to remove 
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mice or rats, humane box-type traps are available from humane societies and hard- 
ware stores. 

November 2002: According to the January 2003 Washingtonian, zoo director Lucy 
Spelman approved an euthanasia order on a 24-year-old bobcat, believing that the 
animal was lame with arthritis. After the bobcat was killed, it was discovered that 
an ingrown claw, not arthritis, had caused the bobcat to limp. While this bobcat was 
old, he could potentially have lived for a few more years. 

October 11, 2002: Tana, a healthy 14-year-old lion, died after a routine checkup. 
According to news reports, zoo insiders report that Tana’s death was caused by an 
incorrectly administered does of anesthetic. Tana, still glassy-eyed and groggy from 
the anesthetic, was left unattended overnight and was discovered dead the next 
morning near a pool of frothy, bloody fluid. 

September and February 2002: Griff, an 18-year-old giraffe, and Ryma, a 17-year- 
old giraffe, died suddenly, far short of their 28-year life expectancy. Spelman refused 
to disclose autopsy records concerning Ryma’s death to a Washington Post reporter, 
making the ridiculous claim that doing so would violate the dead giraffe’s right to 
privacy. Operating under a cloak of secrecy only fuels speculation that improper 
care has played a role in these deaths. The zoo has acquired yet another giraffe 
without fully understanding the digestive problems that reported caused Griff and 
Ryma to die. 

August 22, 2000: Nancy, a 46-year-old African elephant, was euthanized. Nancy 
suffered a bone infection in one of her toes, a common killer of captive elephants 
caused by lack of exercise, long hours standing on hard substrates, and contamina- 
tion resulting from standing in their own feces and urine. An autopsy also revealed 
bovine tuberculosis in her lungs. Since the zoo is not USDA-licensed, it is not known 
whether the zoo complies with tuberculosis testing requirements for elephants and 
handlers. 

February 1, 2000, and January 22, 2000: A 1-year-old zebra and an 8-year-old 
zebra died at zoo facilities. Fed a deficient diet, the zebras were malnourished and 
succumbed to the cold. 

In addition to these deaths, courtesy inspections conducted by the USDA in Octo- 
ber and December 2002 found multiple instances of noncompliance with the min- 
imum standards of the Animal Welfare Act, including inadequate maintenance, un- 
sanitary conditions, and facilities that were teeming with rodents, cockroaches, and 
ants. 

On June 12, 2002, PETA wrote to Spelman complaining of poor conditions in the 
small-mammal building, where animals are kept in undersized, barren Plexiglas 
cages without access to the outdoors. With no opportunity to escape from public 
views, a fennec fox and a leopard cat were frightened by children banging on the 
windows of their cases. Animals are much more content when they are given access 
to the outdoors so that they can enjoy walking on soft grass, taking in the sur- 
rounding scents, resting in the sun, and breathing fresh air. 

The National Zoo uses an outdated, circus-style form of elephant management 
that consists of dominance and punishing elephants with sharp metal bullhooks. 
Most zoos today have converted to the safer and more humane protected-contact 
method that utilizes positive reinforcement instead of corporal punishment. We ex- 
pect the National Zoo to set a positive example and implement state-of-the art han- 
dling practices. 

People from all over the world go to the National Zoo while visiting our nation’s 
capital. The condition of this facility not only affects the animals who are kept there, 
but also sets an example to tourists of how zoos in America treat animals. Sub- 
standard exhibits that deprive animals of their most basic needs, unsanitary condi- 
tions, mishandling, preventable animal deaths, and mismanagement reflect poorly 
on both the National Zoo and the AZA. The AZA should withhold re-accreditation 
until the zoo makes significant verifiable upgrades to its level of animal care. 

Thank you for giving this matter your consideration. May I please he informed 
of the commission’s decision concerning the National Zoo’s accreditation? I can be 
reached by e-mail at DebbieL@peta.org, by telephone at 630-393-9627, or by fax at 
630-393-2941. 


Sincerely, 


Debbie Leahy, 

Director, Captive Exotic Animal Department. 


Mr. Larson. But specifically, I view part of the role and respon- 
sibility of this committee as making sure that Members of Congress 
understand the interrelated focus and oversight that we share with 
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our institutions, like the Library of Congress and the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

I was very impressed with the way that Secretary Small has laid 
out the Institution and its performance and its mission, and I am 
anxious to hear from you this morning as well. 

I further want to compliment the chairman. Obviously, there is 
concern that has been raised in the media with regard to the Na- 
tional Zoo and the problematic concern that has arisen over the 
deaths of animals, most by natural causes, but some which press 
reports and accounts have indicated perhaps were because of lack 
of bureaucratic oversight or human error. 

I fully concur that a study, an independent study by the National 
Academy of Sciences is the way to go; and we share that vision and 
purpose with the chairman, and we anxiously await today the re- 
marks of Dr. Spelman, as well, who I am sure will explain to us 
some of the concerns that we have and perhaps put at ease a num- 
ber of the concerns that people in the media have. 

But I am especially heartened by the chairman’s instinctive de- 
sire to make sure that we go forward with a full, independent 
study and look into what happened at our National Zoo. 

Having said that, I will yield back and look forward to hearing 
from Secretary Small. 

The Chairman. I want to thank the ranking member of this 
statement. 

Mr. Linder. 

Mr. Linder. No, thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am here to listen. 

The Chairman. Ms. Millender-McDonald from California. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Mr. 
Ranking Member. 

I am very much interested in this hearing today, given some of 
the startling information that has come to my attention. I am in- 
terested in regards to the management, the oversight, or perhaps 
the lack thereof, in terms of the zoo. 

We recognize this very historic institution, and we want to keep 
it as historic and as efficient as we have come to know about it. 
And so I am interested in hearing from you. Secretary Small. 

Also, I would like for the record to reflect, Mr. Chairman and Mr. 
Ranking Member, that we need to look at the exempt clause in the 
animal welfare laws to discern whether on not there can be amend- 
ments to those laws or amendments to the congressional charter 
that tends to be the guiding force behind the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. Because I think, with that there might be some telling stories, 
or might be some knowledge that we can glean from that, as we 
ask for the oversight study. 

I would like to think that I will not presume anything until I fur- 
ther hear from the Secretary, and also this independent study that 
you have asked for, Mr. Chairman, that is very much needed. Be- 
cause what we are seeing or what we are hearing really is very 
startling and very concerning to me. And I would like to ask, after 
we do that study, will there be than a special hearing, given this 
study, to discern just what we have gleaned from that and which 
direction we go? We must give them some serious through. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Brady. 
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Mr. Brady. I will yield. 

The Chairman. Mr. Secretary, we will begin your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE M. SMALL, SECRETARY, SMITHSO- 
NIAN INSTITUTION, ACCOMPANIED BY DR. LUCY H. 

SPELMAN, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL ZOOLOGICAL PARK; AND 

DR. DAVID L. EVANS, UNDER SECRETARY FOR SCIENCE, 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 

Mr. Small. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, members of 
the committee. Thank you for this opportunity to discuss the status 
of the Smithsonian Institution. 

As you all know the Smithsonian is dependent for about two- 
thirds of its funding on its Federal appropriation. We simply 
couldn’t do what we do without the support of the administration, 
without the support of Congress. And we are ever mindful of that 
support. 

Over the last 156 years, the Smithsonian has remained true to 
its mission, the increase and diffusion of knowledge; and it has be- 
come not only the world’s largest provider of authoritative museum 
experiences that are supported by scholarship and science and his- 
tory and the arts, but as the chairman pointed out, it is also an 
international leader in scientific research and exploration. 

We have 16 museums and galleries, several research centers, the 
National Zoo; and with all that, the Smithsonian offers the world 
a picture of America and it offers America a picture of the world. 

What we want to do is enhance picture. We want to reach out 
to all Americans, wherever they may live, with the best that the 
Smithsonian has to offer and to do so in a way that indicates that 
we are communicating with the public and carrying out our mis- 
sion in the highest-quality manner possible. 

We face a number of challenges to do that. Half of the 
Smithsonian’s 400 buildings are in trouble. The independent study 
that was commissioned by Congress and performed by the National 
Academy of Public Administration said that the Smithsonian will 
need $1.5 billion over the course of this decade to deal with our 
huge renovation and repair backlog. And both that study and the 
Office of Management and Budget’s recent report card said that 
our outdated, malfunctioning information and financial manage- 
ment systems also have to be replaced. In addition to that, about 
half of the hundreds of exhibitions in the Smithsonian’s museums 
are now 15 to 25 years old and some are even 40 and 50 years old. 

You know, many Americans come to the Smithsonian maybe 
three times in their lives — as a child, as a parent and as a grand- 
parent. We actually have today grandparents who are coming to 
the Smithsonian and, in some cases, seeing exhibits that they saw 
when they came as children. And frankly that is not good. 

The Star Spangled Banner, the wonderful tiny lap-desk that 
Thomas Jefferson personally designed and on which he wrote the 
Declaration of Independence, the hat that President Abraham Lin- 
coln had on the night he was assassinated, all of those have to be 
presented in a way other objects like them, ironic objects of our cul- 
ture, have to be presented, in a way that connects with the public, 
that can attract children to learn about these things. And that way 
has to include modern display techniques; and it can’t be labels 
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under the object that use the type fonts that you would find in Life 
magazine back in 1952. 

Additionally, we have endured a steady decrease in Federal staff 
in key areas over the last 10 years. In the Smithsonian’s busiest, 
most-visited locations, which include the three most-visited muse- 
ums in the world — the Air and Space Museum, the Natural History 
Museum and the American History Museum — we have fewer peo- 
ple on the Federal payroll than we had a decade ago, even though 
our museums are far busier. 

The people we have on the payroll of the Smithsonian are 
graying. We now have more than 1,100 employees over the age of 
55; that is more than 25 percent of our work force. And almost 90 
percent of the Smithsonian’s Federal scientists, curators, biologists, 
astrophysicists and social science researchers are now over 40 
years old, meaning that close to 10 percent of the people in the 
sciences and research — of that number fewer than 10 percent, 
around 10 percent, are under 40 and that is it. That means that 
the best and the brightest of the generation that is 55 years and 
older, the generation that has built the Smithsonian during this 
last century, won’t be able to pass on the collective knowledge that 
they have built, the wisdom that they have built to the next gen- 
eration of scientists and scholars, because at the rate we are going 
there won’t be any next generation. 

That would be tragic because scientific research is a much bigger 
part of the Smithsonian than most people realize. In fact, one of 
our units, the Smithsonian Astrophysical Observatory in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, is one of the preeminent centers for the 
study of the origins and future of the universe and actually has a 
bigger budget than any of the museums in the Smithsonian. 

The Smithsonian Tropical Research Institute in Panama is argu- 
ably one of the most highly regarded complexes of facilities for the 
study of tropical biology, which is so important because so many 
species live in rainforests on the earth. 

The Smithsonian Environmental Research Center in Edgewater, 
Maryland, is nationally known for its contribution to ecological 
issues, especially in the very important work in invasive species. 

Finally, the collections at the National Museum of Natural His- 
tory are second to none, and they include the greatest and most di- 
verse collection of DNA specimens in the world. 

As the chairman pointed out, the tragedy of 9/11 led to a sharp 
drop in visitors with a resulting loss in revenues in our gift shops 
and restaurants, movie theaters and other businesses; and those 
revenues are vitally needed to supplement Federal funding. Over- 
all, our attendance, which is the largest museum attendance in the 
world, in fiscal year 2002 dropped by 22 percent compared to fiscal 
year 2001; that is 8.5 million visits that were lost. And lots of those 
visits that were lost were children who missed the childhood phase 
of that pattern of child, parent and grandparent visit that so many 
Americans have experienced. 

But we are dealing with these challenges. We are making 
progress on many fronts. 

If I may, Mr. Chairman, let me say that the more than 6,300 
Smithsonian employees, whether they are curators or researchers 
or custodians, have all responded in a really very dedicated way. 
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And while in some ways 9/11 has brought the worst of times to the 
museum world, we are in the best of times because we have great 
momentum with ambitious initiatives under way to attract ex- 
panded audiences to our new and revitalized museums, exhibitions 
and public programming. 

You mentioned the new National Air and Space Museum, one of 
our projects, the Steven F. Udvar-Hazy Center near Dulles Airport. 
That will open on December 15, 2003. It is going to be one of the 
most spectacular museums in the world. The new National Mu- 
seum of the American Indian is rising on the Mall in front of the 
Capitol. That will open in the fall of 2004. The Patent Office Build- 
ing, which is home of the National Portrait Gallery and the Smith- 
sonian American Art Museum is being renovated; that will open in 
2006. 

With respect to one of the other great parts of the Smithsonian, 
the National Zoo, truly a beloved institution here in the Capital, 
which gets over 2 million visitors a year, we are also involved in 
a terrific revitalization plan dealing with the dilapidated facilities 
and exhibits of one of the Smithsonian’s oldest activities. The zoo 
dates back to 1889. 

It is all very exciting, but at the same time we are more than 
aware of the questions that have been raised concerning the care 
of animals at the zoo; and to that end, we are most delighted to 
be able to work out with you, to talk with you about just what you 
have mentioned: work out a process to empanel a completely inde- 
pendent group of external experts to review the situation and to 
make recommendations regarding possible steps to take in this 
very vital area of the zoo’s operations. 

In addition, Mr. Chairman, I would like to state that the Smith- 
sonian welcomes public scrutiny of our activities at the zoo, and we 
would support modification of our special status under the Animal 
Welfare Act in order to make ourselves subject to the same rules 
and procedures as all other zoos. We currently consult with the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture for routine inspections under the 
Animal Welfare Act and we would be most willing to go a step fur- 
ther and make that relationship mandatory rather than voluntary. 

Now, for those who can’t come to the Nation’s Capital, the Smith- 
sonian is determined to go to them. At any time we have not more 
than 1 or 2 percent of the 142 million or so objects in our collec- 
tions on display. So in the last few years we have tripled our pro- 
gram to lend, free of charge, some of those objects to local museums 
all around the country. We now have 126 affiliated museums 
around the country. 

We also have the largest traveling museum exhibition service in 
the world. Five million people see its exhibitions around America 
every year. We, as you know, being in Washington, have an exten- 
sive series of courses and study tours and regional events; 350,000 
people go to those every year. We have education programs which 
serve more than 1 million educators and millions of students. And 
we just most recently, in the last year or so, have gotten to the 
point where there are more visitors who come to the Smithsonian 
over the Internet than actually come physically to the Mall. 

So we are really in contact with the American public. We are in 
contact with them all across the country. We tell the story of what 
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it means to be an American. We tell the story of the challenges, 
of the struggles, of the failures, the triumphs that have led this so- 
ciety to become what it is today. And we provide an opportunity for 
each new generation to discover and rediscover what it means to 
be an American. That is why the Smithsonian deserves America’s 
attention and America’s support. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The statement of Mr. Small follows:] 

TESTIMONY OF LAWRENCE M. SMALL, SECRETARY, SMITHSONIAN 

INSTITUTION 

I am pleased to have this opportunity to address the Committee on the mission 
and status of the Smithsonian Institution and, on behalf of the Institution, its Board 
of Regents, and staff, to extend our gratitude for the interest, support and counsel 
of the Committee. 

THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION IN THE 2 1ST CENTURY 

As the guardian of our nation’s greatest historic, artistic, and scientific treasures, 
the Smithsonian Institution has, for more than 156 years, worked hard to fulfill its 
mission, “the increase and diffusion of knowledge.” However, while the Institution 
has maintained a superb reputation for first-class authoritative work, several com- 
peting priorities for funding and fallout from the after effects of September 11th 
have combined to create a financial situation at the Smithsonian that may require 
drastic actions, including substantial personnel reductions. Nonetheless, we are 
more determined than ever to meet these challenges and transform the Smithsonian 
into a modern 21st-century institution. 

As the largest museum and research complex in the world, the Smithsonian’s rep- 
utation rests on a strong foundation. Unfortunately, it is also an institution con- 
tending with a severely deteriorated physical infrastructure, outdated technology, 
many aged, and outmoded exhibitions, and staffing levels that can barely meet the 
current workload based on how we must operate today. The July 2001 report from 
the National Academy of Public Administration documented that a total of $1.5 bil- 
lion would be required over the next ten years to bring the Institution’s facilities 
up to an acceptable level. The tragedy of September 11th has led to a drop in visi- 
tors with a resulting loss in revenues from museum stores, restaurants and theaters 
needed to supplement federal funding. In addition to our existing museums, the In- 
stitution is well down the road of opening and staffing two major museums ap- 
proved by Congress, the National Air and Space Museum’s Udvar-Hazy Center (to 
open in December, 2003) and the National Museum of the American Indian (NMAI) 
on the Mall to open in September, 2004). Both the planning and construction of the 
Udvar-Hazy Center and the establishment and construction of NMAI were author- 
ized by the Committee on House Administration. 

In the first decade of the 21st century, we are working to revitalize the physical 
plant, modernize the Institution’s infrastructure, open the new museums, expand 
and energize research, bring visitors back to the capital, and thereby expand the 
impact of a great and trusted institution. 

SMITHSONIAN GOALS 

Because our staff responded to these many and various challenges with resource- 
fulness, dedication and plain hard work, the Smithsonian had a successful year 
under very trying circumstances. But much more needs to be done to revitalize the 
Institution. To that end, we’re pursuing four major goals: (1) increased public en- 
gagement, (2) strengthened scientific research, (3) enhanced management excel- 
lence, and (4) greater financial strength. 

INCREASED PUBLIC ENGAGEMENT 

In fiscal year 2002, 33 million visitors enjoyed our many museums, research cen- 
ters, the National Zoo, and traveling exhibitions. Many of them visited our new ex- 
hibitions, including 411,391 visitors to September 11, 2001: Bearing Witness to His- 
tory in the six months since it opened. Our annual Eolklife Eestival, which featured 
the cultures of the Silk Road, drew a record 1.3 million visitors to the Mall last sum- 
mer. More than 62 million people visited our web site. And of course, our giant pan- 
das continue to delight and fascinate National Zoo-goers, with more than 5 million 
visitors since their arrival in December 2000. 
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Our ability to reach Americans across the country continues to expand. We now 
have 125 affiliates in 36 states, plus the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico and Pan- 
ama. The Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibition Service (SITES) now has 56 
exhibits visiting 220 communities. A component of SITES, Museum on Main Street 
(MoMS), serves a particularly important purpose in offering four of those exhibits 
to 84 rural and smaller towns. In addition, 250,000 people took advantage of The 
Smithsonian Associate’s wide range of lectures, seminars, courses, study tours, per- 
formances and regional events last year. 

In April, the Smithsonian Center for Education and Museum Studies will launch 
SmithsonianEducation.org, a new education wehsite tailored for three distinct audi- 
ences: educators, students, and families. The site will feature a searchable database 
of the Institution’s educational programs, productions, publications, and events. It 
will also offer interactive learning labs, field trip guides, lesson plans for teachers, 
online product ordering, and workshop registration. The Smithsonian Center for 
Education and Museum Studies also sent out its first national issue of Smithsonian 
in Your Classroom, a teaching guide based on Smithsonian primary sources. More 
than 80,000 public, private, and Department of Defense schools will receive this bi- 
annual publication. 


STRENGTHENED SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 

The Institution is determined to revitalize science at the Smithsonian as sug- 
gested by “The Report of the Smithsonian Institution Science Commission,” released 
in January 2003. The Smithsonian Science Commission, created by the Board of Re- 
gents, delivered its report, following a 15-month study in which the Commission 
looked at all science activities at the Institution. The report, which has been en- 
dorsed by the Regents, concluded that Smithsonian science is first-rate and deserv- 
ing of continued federal support. However, it states that Smithsonian science is fac- 
ing the most critical time in its 156 year history and delivered specific, focused rec- 
ommendations which challenge us to renew dedication to our science enterprise by 
improving funding, leadership, and communications. Specifically noted was the seri- 
ous erosion of science staffing over time because of a long-term trend of budgetary 
shortfalls. The newly appointed Under Secretary for Science is leading efforts to de- 
velop a detailed implementation plan to address the Commission recommendations. 
The Commission’s highest priority was to improve the funding of Smithsonian 
science, including a boost to the Fellowships and Scholarly Studies Programs — a na- 
tional competition for pre-doctoral and post-doctoral fellowships for the infusion of 
new energetic talent — and an internal program for providing incentives and support 
for the best and brightest Smithsonian researchers. This priority is reflected in our 
fiscal year 2004 budget request. 

The Smithsonian has been involved in scientific research since its inception — re- 
search efforts that span astronomy, astrophysics, biological diversity, the global en- 
vironment, human ecology, and space science. Staff, fellows, and visiting scientists 
conduct research at the Smithsonian Tropical Research Institute in the Republic of 
Panama; the Smithsonian Environmental Research Center in Edgewater, Maryland; 
the National Museum of Natural History in Washington, D.C. and its research sta- 
tions in Ft. Pierce, Florida and Carrie Bow Cay, Belize; the National Zoological Park 
in Washington, D.C. and Front Royal, Virginia; and the Smithsonian Astrophysical 
Observatory in Cambridge, Massachusetts, Mt. Hopkins at Amada, Arizona, Mauna 
Kea at Hilo, Hawaii, and Las Campanas, Chile. 

Smithsonian scientists continue to maintain their prominence world wide and cap- 
italize on the institution’s greatest strength: our ability to undertake long-term, sys- 
tematic, big-picture science. For example, over the past year, we have made signifi- 
cant contributions to better understanding the transmission of West Nile Virus be- 
tween mosquitoes and birds and the impact on human health; defending the United 
States against invasive species by monitoring ballast water exchange; and discov- 
ering that planets exist around nearby stars. The work of an astrophysicist at the 
Smithsonian Astrophysical Observatory earned a Nobel Prize in 2002. 

ENHANCED MANAGEMENT EXCELLENCE 

An important component of improving the management of the Smithsonian is to 
recruit the best candidates to senior level positions. In the past year, we have suc- 
ceeded in attracting highly qualified individuals to serve as the Under Secretary for 
Science, Director of the National Museum of American History, Director of the Na- 
tional Museum of Natural History, Director of the Hirshhorn Museum and Sculp- 
ture Garden, Director of the National Museum of African Art, Director of the Freer 
and Sackler Galleries of Art, Director of the National Postal Museum, Director of 
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the Smithsonian Institution Press, Director of External Affairs, and Director of 
Communications and Public Affairs. 

In 2002 we continued work on the implementation of a new information tech- 
nology-based financial management system that we started in 2001. In 2002 we 
completed the development and configuration of the PeopleSoft General Ledger Ac- 
counts Payable and Purchasing modules as well as components of three additional 
modules, and implemented the first phase of our new financial system on schedule 
on October 1st. As part of this implementation we converted a large amount of data 
from the previous system and trained more than 800 employees on the new system. 

GREATER FINANCIAL STRENGTH 

The Institution’s private-sector fund-raising efforts generated $164.6 million in 
private support in fiscal year 2002. This was a remarkable 93% of 2001’s figure of 
$177 million, accomplished in what museums and cultural institutions nationwide 
say was one of the toughest years ever for fund raising, due to a weak economy and 
a faltering stock market. Over the last three years, the Smithsonian has raised over 
a half a billion dollars from the private sector. 

It is particularly gratifying to see such solid support for the Smithsonian at such 
a challenging time. And the Smithsonian’s support came at every level. Our Contrib- 
uting Membership, for example, where membership begins at $70, grew to 73,000 
members, its largest number ever, and giving through estate planning marked a 
10% increase over 2001. 

Included in 2002’s total were four gifts of ten million dollars each. These were 
from a Native American tribe in New York, for construction of the National Museum 
of the American Indian on the National Mall; from a corporate foundation, for 
America on the Move, a transportation exhibition opening in 2003 at the National 
Museum of American History, Behring Center; and family trusts and an aerospace 
corporation, for construction of the National Air and Space Museum’s Steven F. 
Udvar-Hazy Center. A $5.1 million anonymous gift was given for construction of the 
National Museum of the American Indian. 

We do no expect the fund-raising climate to improve this year. Indeed, it may well 
be more difficult. However, we can already report a number of significant 2003 gifts 
to date. These include a $2 million gift to the Smithsonian Tropical Research Insti- 
tute in Panama; $1.5 million given to the Smithsonian American Art Museum; more 
than $1.2 million contributed to the Smithsonian Libraries; and support of over $1 
million by a corporate donor for the National Air and Space Museum’s Udvar-Hazy 
Center. These generous gifts underscore the continued strong commitment of indi- 
viduals, foundations and corporations to the Smithsonian, even in a terrifically chal- 
lenging fund-raising environment. 

Smithsonian Business Ventures (SBV), which oversees the operations of Smithso- 
nian theaters, magazines, books, recordings, museum shops, mail order and conces- 
sions, produced a total net gain of $16.6 million in fiscal year 2002 on total revenues 
of $139 million. Although all Smithsonian businesses were profitable, net gain de- 
clined by $9.7 million from the prior year, primarily because of dramatically reduced 
museum visitation following September 11, 2001 and the continuing recession in the 
magazine advertising industry, and an initiative to outsource Smithsonian’s cata- 
logue distribution that is already producing dramatic cost savings. Declines in do- 
mestic and international travel and tourism following September 11, 2001 continued 
to have a serious impact on SBV in 2002: sales at museum stores, theaters and res- 
taurants rely on the number of visitors to the museums, and travel industry clients 
are Smithsonian magazine’s single largest category of advertising revenue. Improve- 
ments and new concessions in museum retail operations successfully generated in- 
cremental revenue and improved our visitor’s experience. Smithsonian magazine 
maintained 2 million paid subscribers and readership levels of 8 million monthly; 
however, its publishing staff sold only 514 pages of advertising, a 19% decline from 
fiscal year 2001, in the face of the magazine industry’s worst recession since World 
War 11. 


SMITHSONIAN FUNDING PRIORITIES 

Given the Institution’s budget realities, Smithsonian funding priorities fall into 
five categories: First, funding to keep Institution museums in operation, collections 
safe, and research programs intact — in other words, what we refer to as mandatory 
costs. 

The Smithsonian’s second priority is to provide adequate security to the Institu- 
tion’s staff, visitors, collections, and facilities, and to protect against terrorist ac- 
tions. 
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The Smithsonian’s third priority is to address the Institution’s critical facilities re- 
vitalization and information technology needs recommended by the National Acad- 
emy of Public Administration (NAPA) study commissioned by Congress in 2000. 

The Institution’s fourth priority is to fulfill the Smithsonian’s mandate to open 
and operate two new museums: the National Museum of the American Indian on 
the National Mall, and the National Air and Space Museum’s new Steven F. Udvar- 
Hazy Center, adjacent to Dulles Airport in Northern Virginia. 

FISCAL YEAR 2004 

While Smithsonian private fund-raising efforts were successful in fiscal year 2002 
and we are striving to continue that success, the vast majority of those funds were 
given to us for specific purposes. These “restricted” funds are not available for day- 
to-day operating expenses such as repairing and maintaining our facilities; pro- 
viding a safe and secure environment for our visitors, staff and collections; or for 
paying our heating and cooling bills. For these sustaining types of expenses, the 
Smithsonian relies on federal funding. 

The institution’s budget request for fiscal year 2004 totals $566.5 million. Of that, 
$476.5 million is allocated for Salaries and Expenses (S&E), including $13 million 
in mandatory increases to cover the proposed 2% pay increase in 2004 as well as 
the effect of a 3.1% (later changed to 4.1% by Congress) pay raise for 2003. How- 
ever, the request for the S&E account also reflects an unallocated reduction of $12.3 
million. The Institution had a similar unallocated reduction in fiscal year 2003. This 
reduction was largely avoided through very supportive action by Congress that in- 
creased Smithsonian’s fiscal year 2003 funding to $559.0 million. However, the com- 
bination of the carry-forward of the fiscal year 2003 unallocated reduction, the new 
$12.3 million unallocated reduction, and the unbudgeted increase in the pay raise 
means we begin the fiscal year 2004 congressional budget cycle in a challenging po- 
sition. The Institution will address this challenge largely by a combination of per- 
sonnel actions, which could include a hiring freeze, reductions in force, and/or fur- 
loughs. If the reduction is taken solely through personnel actions, it is likely to cut 
upwards of 10% of the Institution’s federal workforce. These actions would come in 
the wake of the 17% reduction in staff experienced by the Institution over the last 
ten years. 

Also included in the S&E request is a total of $34.2 million in programmatic in- 
creases. These include funding and additional positions required to meet the in- 
creased security needs of the Institution following the September 11, 2001 attacks, 
and to support improvements to the Institution’s facilities and information tech- 
nology infrastructure, in line with the 2001 report of the National Academy of Pub- 
lic Administration. The request also includes the resources needed to allow the two 
new museums, the NMAI Mall Museum and NASM Udvar-Hazy Center, to continue 
their preparations for opening as scheduled (December 2003 the 100th anniversary 
of manned flight for the Udvar-Hazy Center, and September 2004 for NMAI). Fi- 
nally, the request includes increases for key areas in scientific research and public 
programming, including research fellowships and scholarly studies as recommended 
by the Science Commission; management of the Very Energetic Radiation Imaging 
Telescope Array System (VERITAS) by the Smithsonian Astrophysical Observatory; 
critical support for programs that recognize Latino contributions to the United 
States’ heritage and culture; needed funds for purchasing electronic journals and 
databases by the Smithsonian Institution Libraries; and additional staff support for 
contracting activities throughout the Institution. 

Also included in the fiscal year 2004 federal budget request is $90 million for Fa- 
cilities Capital which will allow for the continuation of several major revitalization 
projects, including the 167-year-old Patent Office Building, the 104-year-old Na- 
tional Zoological Park, the 39-year-old National Museum of American History, 
Behring Center public space revitalization, and the 93-year-old National Museum of 
Natural History. In addition, $10 million is included to start construction of the ad- 
dition to the Museum Support Center at Suitland, Maryland known as Pod 5, to 
house the flammable collections currently stored in alcohol underneath the highly 
trafficked public spaces of the National Museum of Natural History. Authorization 
for the revitalization and enhancement of the Patent Office Building and for design, 
construction and equipping of Pod 5 had also been included in the Smithsonian om- 
nibus bill of the last Congress. Congressional Members of the Institution’s governing 
Board of Regents will introduce an undated version of the previous bill shortly and 
we hope for expeditious Congressional consideration and passage of the measure. 
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CONCLUSION 

The Smithsonian plays a vital role in our country’s civic and cultural life. Using 
art, artifacts, history, and science, the Smithsonian tells a comprehensive story — 
America’s story. The Smithsonian offers the world a picture of America, and Amer- 
ica a picture of the world. Now more than ever, this is an important role to main- 
tain. To reach more people with such seminal stories, the Smithsonian needs to 
transform itself into a true 21st-century institution. It won’t be easy. The Smithso- 
nian Institution faces significant challenges if it is to continue to serve the public 
in an exemplary manner with both engaging, modern exhibitions backed by authori- 
tative scholarship, and groundbreaking scientific research and exploration. We ap- 
preciate the Committee’s past assistance and guidance in addressing the challenges 
and needs of the Institution and look forward to a strong alliance with the Com- 
mittee in meeting the obligations of the Institution to preserve the past, expand the 
boundaries of knowledge, and to offer the highest level of public service possible. 

The Chairman. I want to thank the Secretary for his testimony. 

I want to ask a few questions here. Then we will turn to the 
other members. 

First, I want to ask about the Dulles Air and Space extension. 
That will house, as I understand it, dozens of aircraft and artifacts. 
We are looking forward to the opening of that. 

Could we have a brief update on it, what costs are anticipated, 
what congressional assistance would be needed in the future? 

Mr. Small. Sure. As I indicated in my remarks, this is going to 
be a spectacular museum. When you fly into Dulles now, some- 
times the winds take you on a pattern where you fly over it; and 
it takes a while to get over the whole facility it is so big. 

We expect that it will be the — the main chamber, if you will, of 
the New Air and Space Museum will be probably the largest room 
in the world. It is almost three football fields long, it is 10 stories 
high, it is 250 feet wide. It has the capacity to holds 88 Goodyear 
blimps — not that we have 88 Goodyear blimps in our collection. 
There will be over 200 aircraft and well over 100 spacecraft inside, 
scores of engines, propellers, all sorts of equipment that make up 
the fantastic history of aviation. 

As you all know, this will be opening up in December of this 
year, which is the 100th anniversary of the Wright Brothers’ first 
flight. 

It is an $311 million project. This first phase of it is 200 million. 
There is a very small amount of Federal funding that is in it, and 
the bulk of the rest of it comes from private-sector funding and 
support from the State and municipalities in Virginia that are 
around there to provide access to it. 

We expect there will be transportation from the Mall in the form 
of a bus service, and we think it is going to become one of the most 
popular museums in the world. 

Just lastly let me say, right now the Air and Space Museum, 
which is already the most visited museum in the world, is dis- 
playing only a small fraction of its collection. With this new mu- 
seum, the two museums will be displaying about 80 percent of the 
national aircraft collection. So it is going to be a fantastic experi- 
ence for visitors. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

During the end of the 107th, the Congress was approached about 
backing legislation to authorize funding for the Patent Trade Build- 
ing; and that also included employee buyouts and overall infra- 
structure needs. 
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Do you think the Smithsonian will push the similar legislation 
this upcoming year? 

Mr. Small. Yes. We still need to get approval to carry out a cer- 
tain number of tasks that are important for us. We need approval. 
We have an omnibus bill we are working on with Congress so that 
we will have the ability to carry out enhancements to the wonder- 
ful Patent Office Building, which is downtown in the revitalized 
center of Washington. That is the home of the Smithsonian Amer- 
ican Art Museum and the National Portrait Gallery. 

It is the third building built by the American people, started 
back in 1836; it is in need of a major restoration. 

We have a $216 million project going on; 166 million of that will 
require Federal funding — Congress and the administration are 
working with us on that — and 50 million will be private-sector 
funds of which we have raised more than half already. We will 
need legislation to help us carry that out. We also need legislation 
in the same package to help with us with what are called “contin- 
uous contracting authorizations.” 

We also will be looking for help in terms of recognizing the tre- 
mendous contribution that jazz has made to the music culture of 
America, part of the major area of study of the Smithsonian’s Na- 
tional Museum of American History. 

So there are a number of these, what I would call “administra- 
tive items” that will help us carry out our activities, including fur- 
ther authorization required to add to our storage facilities for some 
critical items that need to be moved to our storage area in Mary- 
land. 

We will be working with Congress to secure appropriations for 
the ongoing operating funding for the new Air and Space Museum 
and the National Museum of the American Indian. 

So, yes, there are some activities that we have to work out with 
Congress. 

The Chairman. I would also note to the audience, please — cell 
phones and BlackBerries, please put them on vibrate. 

The Smithsonian Institution is a leader in scientific research, the 
Astrophysical Observatory, Tropical Research Center, volcano 
projects, Smithsonian Environmental Research Center and others 
provide important information and are a great wealth to the 
world — just what you do in Panama, for example, and what is done 
in Hawaii for future generations. 

Do you have any plans for highlighting and promoting the 
science to the public, to the media, and to the Congress? We are 
encouraging here, for all Members, to physically go see these facili- 
ties; they are unbelievable. I wonder if you have any plans to high- 
light that to the public. Sometimes we have these great facilities; 
is there a way we can get more public exposure for them? 

Mr. Small. I believe we can do a better job on that. We are, in 
fact, working more closely with Congress to brief Members on an 
ongoing basis as to the breadth and depth of scientific activities in 
the Smithsonian. 

We are also — we have started now the publication of a weekly 
newsletter, which we are sending also to Congress, so that people 
can see the developments as they take place in the Smithsonian. 
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We have encouraged the development of even more extensive activ- 
ity on the various Web sites of all of our scientific units. 

We have expanded the number of education programs that our 
scientific units are carrying out with school systems throughout the 
United States. We have put in place a number of programs to take 
objects from our taxidermy collections, for example, and lend them 
out to school systems so they can have a closer, hands-on feel for 
what goes on in animal biology. 

And the answer is, yes, we are trying to extend as many pro- 
grams so that people can learn more about what goes on in science 
at the Smithsonian, because as I indicated before, even though 
these operations are very large, very extensive, in many cases peo- 
ple just don’t know about them because the museums are what 
tend to captivate the public’s image of the Smithsonian. 

The Chairman. My final question, and I will make it brief, al- 
though your answer may be lengthier — I am not sure, but I know 
other Members want to look at overall questions — but it would be 
related directly to the zoo. And let me just, you know, say that 
there has been a lot of items we have read. 

I would like to know how the animal deaths at the National Zoo 
compare to the number of animal deaths that are expected as a re- 
sult of normal life spans in captivity, for example. To what extent 
are these attributed to natural causes versus human error? 

There has been a debate about human error. Was it contributing 
to the death of any other animals besides the red panda? And I un- 
derstand some of the deaths occurred as a natural life span with 
some of the animals. There was a question, of course, of the zebras. 

And so I wondered — I would suggest Dr. Spelman would come 
forward — but would you want to address the zoo? 

Mr. Small. Sure, Obviously, with all of the focus on it, the ques- 
tion that I am concerned about, as are my colleagues: I was told 
before I came to the Smithsonian, as I was doing due diligence on 
that, this would be an area that would come up because of the fact 
that the animal population at the zoo — there are about 2,800 ani- 
mals in the zoo’s collection — is an aging population, and that there 
has always been a particular focus on the larger animals that are 
better known to the public. And just before I came to the Smithso- 
nian 3 years ago, the second of the two pandas that had been given 
to the United States had died and there was a great debate of what 
to do with the panda’s remains. 

I saw immediately, even before taking on the job, that this was 
a very sensitive topic. So obviously it has been an area of concern. 
People knew the age of the animal collection and that it would be 
an issue, so we are very pleased to be able to address it. 

In terms of the issue of the deaths of animals, whether we look 
at the period of the last year or you go back 3, 4, 5 years, I think 
you can divide all of the cases into two groups: one group which 
would be a group where there is clear human error, which there 
is no doubt about, which has taken place, which has resulted in the 
death of animals. 

And in the recent past there was a case where there was an at- 
tempt to deal with a rodent problem at the zoo. The zoo has a ro- 
dent problem, just as all of us who live in Washington, D.C., know 
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that is a rodent problem; but it is greater if you have feed out and 
animals out, and it is in the middle of Rock Creek Park. 

We attempted to deal with that, and a judgment was made to 
put a rodent poison, bury it in the ground in an animal enclosure. 
It was not done in consultation with the higher authorities in the 
zoo. It was a bad decision, bad judgment, and then poorly imple- 
mented. There is no question, based on the pathology reports that 
the two red pandas — not giant pandas, but they are smaller ani- 
mals — ingested the poison and died. Absolutely no question about 
that. 

Action has been taken by the Under Secretary for Science and 
the Zoo Director, in consultation with other colleagues, to make or- 
ganizational changes at the zoo, change procedures, put in a much 
greater series of controls any time there are any chemicals that 
could be dangerous to either animals or humans at the zoo. And 
I think we are hopeful that with these actions, with the putting in 
of new positions for oversight, that that situation will be dealt 
with. 

Three years ago there was a situation involving two animals that 
are called Grevy’s zebras. I know about this because a couple of 
months after I came to the Smithsonian, I was testifying before the 
House Appropriations Committee that deals with the Smithsonian, 
and that question was raised then. It was amply covered in the 
press; I commented on it then. And that, too, was a case where 
there was a combination of factors that represented human failure. 

And I think that if you went back over the zoo’s history — cer- 
tainly, I don’t think there are records that take you back to 1889 
on this — you will find that there is a very small percentage involv- 
ing this population of animals — which, as I say, is 2,800 — where oc- 
casionally mistakes are made — it is not good that the mistakes are 
made; it is bad, it is terrible — ^but mistakes are made which re- 
sulted in the death of animals. 

That is one category, and to our knowledge, there is perhaps a 
handful of those over the last 3 or 4 or 5 years. Not to say that 
there isn’t something I don’t know about, but to my knowledge, 
there may be just a handful of those. 

Then there is the other category. The other category is the cat- 
egory where there is a diseased animal of some sort, or an animal 
who is not diseased, could be a geriatric animal nearing the end 
of its life span. And what happens is the zoo cares for these ani- 
mals with teams of people who are curators, pathologists, veteri- 
narians, keepers and they monitor the health of the animals. In 
some cases, they decide the animal is at a point in its life where 
life is too painful and they euthanize the animal. Some of these 
deaths have resulted from the collective decisions to put the animal 
down, to euthanize the animal. In other cases, they couldn’t figure 
out what was wrong with the animal and weren’t able to cure it, 
and it died. 

And all of the cases, other than the ones that we have read about 
in the press, whether the red pandas, zebras or a few other ani- 
mals, all of the other cases fall into the second category. When 
those have been investigated, in some cases by our Inspector Gen- 
eral, in each case we have had the same general answer that has 
come back: The decisions made have fallen within what you could 
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call the realm of professional judgment. And some professionals, in 
the blinding light of hindsight, might have gone this way, some 
might have gone that way. 

I have been on the board of a major hospital for 15 or 20 years 
in the United States, and there are in that hospital, all hospitals — 
every year there are some mistakes that occur, not a lot, but some 
mistakes that occur that can be fatal. And then there are many, 
many cases where physicians might disagree in a postmortem on 
exactly what treatment regiment should have taken place. 

So, just to sum up, I think there are definitely a small number 
of cases which have taken place which involve human error and 
poor management, and then there are a number of cases that in- 
volve differing judgments after the animal has died or been 
euthanized as to what would have been a better way. 

As I say, we are very open to the idea of creating a panel of ex- 
ternal experts to come in and be completely independent and public 
about their findings in terms of looking into this matter. We are 
also perfectly willing to have our status modified, so that the De- 
partment of Agriculture can make surprise visits to check the situ- 
ation at the zoo. 

The Chairman. I am not going to ask additional questions at this 
point in time because I want the other members to be able to ask 
overall questions about the Smithsonian and obviously the zoo as 
well. But I leave this thought about what steps or procedures have 
been taking place, or are taking place, beyond what the committee 
is going to do with oversight, which is critical and important. 

And I want to commend you for accepting that oversight. I am 
sure that we will continue to work together to make sure that that 
oversight is done correctly and follows all the procedures it needs 
to. 

But there — it also raises other questions. For example, there was 
a quote by Dr. Spelman, and there are quotes in the media — and 
I know, I have been in office 22 years, so you can quote something 
and maybe there is another side to it — that only the panda death 
was attributable to human error. So you might want to, at some 
point in time, clear that quote up, because that has become a con- 
troversial quote. 

With that, I will yield to our ranking member. 

Mr. Larson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Following along the lines of the chairman’s questioning, I think 
that the call to have the National Academy of Sciences do a thor- 
ough and complete and independent investigation of the deaths 
that have occurred, I think is the appropriate manner in which to 
proceed. 

Along the lines of my colleague, Juanita Millender-McDonald, we 
are looking for that independent analysis to come back and further 
inform the committee as well. And I am pleased to hear that you 
are open, as well, to the unannounced accountability that would ac- 
company the Agriculture Department’s routine reviewing of others 
across the Nation. 

Could you explain to me, please, why the Smithsonian would be 
exempt form that currently? This is a question that has been raised 
by constituents of mine and, most notably, my children, who have 
visited the zoo. If you explain that, I would greatly appreciate it. 
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Mr. Small. I really don’t know the facts behind it, Congressmen. 
There are a number of situations, because of the unique status of 
the Smithsonian, which is a trust instrumentality of the American 
people, which have caused it to be treated slightly different than 
other institutions, particularly the executive branch of the govern- 
ment and all of the other parts of it. So I can only guess that it 
goes back to that. 

Perhaps — do you know David? 

But it is because of the Smithsonian’s, I think, having its public- 
private status as a trust instrumentality that it probably wasn’t 
placed specifically under this law. But as I indicated before, we 
have no objection whatsoever and are perfectly comfortable with 
modifying that status so that we would be subject to it on a manda- 
tory basis. 

Mr. Larson. I think you for that point of view. I think the unan- 
nounced inspections will be very helpful, again, in reassuring the 
public as well. 

Let me also say that I further embrace the chairman’s focus with 
regard to science. I, along with Mr. Ehlers, serve on the Science 
Committee as well, and in my initial conversation with you, I was 
impressed with the depth and breadth and scope of the Smithso- 
nian and its mission with regard to scientific research. And in 
keeping with my opening remarks, I hope to make other Members 
of Congress deeply aware of this mission and make sure that it 
gets the appropriate kind of funding that it deserves. 

Having said that, I will yield back my time. 

The Chairman. The ranking member yields back. 

Mr. Ehlers. 

Mr. Ehlers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank you for being here. The Smithsonian is indeed a great 
American treasure, and you probably have the best job in the coun- 
try. 

Mr. Small. I agree with you. Thank you. 

Mr. Ehlers. They are not only the “Nation’s attic,” which is a 
familiar description, but they handle it very well. And also, as Mr. 
Larson said, a great deal of your work is in the scientific realm. 

The only comment — I think your lending of objects to various en- 
tities in the country is superb. You should do that. I hope you ex- 
pand that. And you mentioned that you notify the public and every- 
one else. I might make a point of being certain to notify Members 
of Congress when an object from your museum is in their district, 
because I have a couple of times found out — to my surprise found 
out they were there, and I hadn’t heard about it. 

I want to talk to you about animals, too, but not the zoo animals. 
You have some of the best people in the world dealing with 
invasive species, particularly with the Smithsonian Environmental 
Research Center in Panama, which I had the pleasure of visiting 
last year. It is a great place and certainly worthy of continued sup- 
port. 

But invasive species are becoming a huge national problem at 
this point. It as a surprise even to me. I knew a lot about them, 
but I had a idea the cost to our Nation per year now is $135 billion 
per year. That is the latest estimate, and that is a terrible expense 
to pay. 
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I have introduced a bill on improving our approach to invasive 
species, so we can better stop them from coming in and know bet- 
ter what to do with them once they are here — also, collaborating 
with Congressman Gilchrest, who is authoring the reauthorization 
of the Invasive Species Act. These bills are a package, which is also 
being introduced in the Senate by Senator Levin and Senator Col- 
lins. 

We have chosen in that to continue to give your facilities, par- 
ticularly CIRC, a major role in the continuing work on invasive 
species. I want to get that you were comfortable with that and sup- 
portive of that because that will continue to delegate significant re- 
sponsibility to the Smithsonian to handle that. 

And I believe Mr. Evans is totally familiar with that too. 

Mr. Small. We couldn’t be more supportive. I agree with you. 

Mr. Ehlers. I am very pleased to hear that. There is a great 
deal of research that will have to be done and we certainly welcome 
your participation in that. Your scientists were very helpful to us 
in writing the bill, as well. 

Another comment, as Congressman Larson mentioned a moment 
ago in the scientific role, that is a role that many people in the 
public aren’t aware of But yet traditionally in the early years of 
the Smithsonian that was the most important role, following the 
charge from Joseph Smithson that was to advance and extend un- 
derstanding; and that didn’t mean just showing objects in muse- 
ums, but conducting research. I welcome the recent efforts to reem- 
phasize that role. 

I am certainly not arguing for reducing the role of the institu- 
tions you have, that is always very important, but you have lost 
some of the focus, I think, over the last 20, 30, maybe 50 years on 
scientific research. You have much to offer there because of the 
background of the Institution and the worldwide reach of the Insti- 
tution. So I hope you and the Regents will continue to emphasize 
that and try to increase the funding. 

Let the record show, he nodded his head. 

Mr. Small. Let the record show, I said I agree with you too. 

Mr. Ehlers. The other issue, I know there has been a move to 
stop that funding and require you to apply to the NSF for that 
funding, and I am pleased you were able to beat that back. I am 
a strong, strong supporter of the National Science Foundation and 
was very active in getting the bill passed last year which will re- 
sult in doubling NSF — we hope, doubling NSF appropriations over 
the next 5 years. But at the same time you have a unique role 
which doesn’t necessarily fit in the National Science Foundation’s 
panoply of responsibilities. 

I am pleased that you were able to remain separate, and I hope 
that you and the Regents will continue that effort. I will certainly 
continue it here. But at the same time I think you should be trying 
to follow what we have already done with NIH, what we are hoping 
to do with NSF, and that is doubling the research effort. If you and 
the Regents get behind a well-thought-out doubling plan, we can 
certainly try to get some congressional support for that as well. 

Mr. Small. Would you like to say that again. Congressman, for 
the record? 

The Chairman. We have got him right there on record. 
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Mr. Ehlers. So now we need you on record. 

Mr. Small. I couldn’t agree with you more, and you can count 
on our efforts to be redoubled in that regard. 

Mr. Ehlers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will stop at this point. 
I may have others later. 

The Chairman. The gentlelady from California. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Thank you so much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Small, you mentioned, and thank you so much for offering 
to provide the — I guess the “sneak attack” for lack of better words, 
for the inspection to come unannounced. I think it will lend credi- 
bility to the Institution and certainly will glean from that that you 
have nothing to hide, in other words. 

The other thing that I wanted to talk with you about is, you get 
two-thirds of your budget from us and the other third you have to 
go out and solicit the funding. So, as a result of that, you have seen 
the need to rename facilities after those who have been donors to 
you. 

What type of practice do you put in place for that renaming, or 
is it just done, you know, independent of any type of organizational 
group? 

Mr. Small. Thank you. 

As was mentioned by the chairman in his remarks, the Smithso- 
nian does rely to a certain degree, one-third of its funding, on pri- 
vate-sector sources. It has always had a mix, and its private-sector 
dependency goes back all the way to the founding of the Institu- 
tion, which started with a bequest that was first put into a will in 
1826 and ended up being announced to the American people in 
1835, in that will there was a bequest that came to the United 
States from a British scientist who is the source of the name of the 
Smithsonian. 

So the first naming, that took place related to private philan- 
thropy of the Smithsonian, comes from the name of the founder, 
James Smithson. Other parts of the Smithsonian are named for 
philanthropists — the Hirschhorn Museum, the Cooper-Hewitt Mu- 
seum, the Freer Gallery, the Sackler Gallery. 

So the recognition of philanthropy, which is something that is 
very much a part of American culture, is very much alive and well 
in the Smithsonian and very much represented in what we see at 
major universities, libraries, and medical centers. 

The Smithsonian has for many years had rigorous procedures, 
written procedures that have been followed for such activities as 
recognition of corporation, foundations, individuals when they con- 
tribute support for the Smithsonian, whether it is for fellowships, 
for programs, for exhibits, for concerts or the like. The activity 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. There is a procedure for that? 

Mr. Small. Oh, very definitely. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. And it is not done independently. 

Mr. Small. No. Much of the procedure involves — the naming of 
anything must be approved by our Board of Regents. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. That is what I want to hear. 

Your decrease in Federal staffing — I am just getting over a cold, 
so please excuse me. Your decrease in Federal staffing, does that 
come through attrition, promotion or low morale, or how do you 
suggest this decrease has come about? 
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Mr. Small. The decrease comes about by simply not being appro- 
priated enough money for salaries to cover the mandatory salary 
increase that must be given to Federal employees. So if we are — 
let’s just assume that in a given year there is a mandatory salary 
increase of 4 percent and we are appropriated a budget that in- 
creases by 2 percent, the only way to deal with that is to reduce 
the staffing level of the Smithsonian. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Are they furloughed out or just ter- 
minated? 

Mr. Small. More often than not what happens is simply through 
the turnover process of retirements, through attrition, it has taken 
place. But it is very, very serious, particularly in the sciences. The 
ranks of the scientific scholarly staff have been tremendously de- 
pleted over the last 10 or 15 years. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. It is very serious because-not only 
with the Smithsonian; it is also serious for all, other agencies with- 
in the Federal Government. And this is something that we must 
look at in terms of keeping, really, persons who have the institu- 
tional memory around, and training, as they become older, because 
as you said to us, 10 percent, only 10 percent of your staffing is 
under the age of 40. And so we are going to lose out if we are not 
training and bringing people in in the meantime. 

You are traveling around the country and certainly you have 
been in my parts of Long Beach, unbeknownst to me, but that is 
good to know; I will get you out there more often. But then the 
next question will be, whether I do or not, the costs associated with 
that. That is a rather ambitious undertaking, how do you pay for 
this traveling around, setting up these different art exhibits or 
whatever? 

Mr. Small. In the case of our affiliations program, which is the 
one for traveling expeditions, a very significant portion of the ex- 
pense is raised from the private sector. So part of the money that 
would come from our gift shops or restaurants goes into that, part 
of the payout of our endowment goes into that, and in some cases, 
we have Federal support for specific projects. 

But a great deal of what we do in the way of national outreach 
across the country comes from private-sector sponsorship. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. The last one that I would like to 
talk about, the clear human error when it comes to the care of our 
animals. When there is a human error, what type of punitive meas- 
ures do you have in place? Because there certainly has to be some- 
thing to curtail this type of incident from happening again. So what 
type of punitive measures do you have in place? 

And lastly, when persons are coming on at the higher echelon of 
the Institution, do you have a yearly annual appraisal of how well 
they are doing? And is this told to the person? 

Or the lack of having — doing well in this position, what do you 
do? What are you doing to make sure, to ensure that the persons 
who are at the helm are really efficient and do know the job? 

Mr. Small. Regarding the first question, when there are failures 
in carrying out one’s duties, there are certainly actions taken. In 
the case of animals where deaths have occurred because of human 
error, call it, during the period of the last 3 years or so, in some 
cases it was deemed by the supervisors in charge — let’s say in the 
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zoo, the Director of the zoo — 3 years ago, the then-Under Secretary 
of Science to indicate the lack of performance in a performance as- 
sessment. That might have had a negative comment in it, in that 
particular case, because of the judgments made. 

In the more recent case of the red pandas, there was a reorga- 
nization of the zoo; two of the employees involved retired, another 
one was reassigned to a different position. New people are being 
brought in, new procedures are being put in place — very straight- 
forward, quick action taken to deal with that particular situation. 

Regarding your second question, all of the executives of the 
Smithsonian receive annual appraisals, all of the executives of the 
Smithsonian have specific annual goals they must achieve. I per- 
sonally review, I would say, the top 35 or 40 myself 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Mica of Florida. 

Mr. Mica. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and thank you also for 
holding this oversight hearing. It is the first one I recall directly 
related to one of our most important institutions, the Smithsonian. 

And to reiterate what Mr. Ehlers and some others have said, you 
truly have probably one of the most incredible opportunities of any- 
body in the Nation to be responsible for our Nation’s treasures — 
the Archives, the Library of Congress — and you sort of hold all of 
our treasures. And it is a great responsibility. 

Also, I think you have heard once or twice also, not everybody 
can come to Washington; and you testified that a small percentage 
of these items, artifacts and other things that you hold, where they 
can be circulated. We strongly encourage that because we have 
hundreds of great small museums throughout the country. So I 
think that is very important in a cooperative effort. 

Oversight. You spoke — well, this is the first hearing that I know 
of in 6 years, and some people have come up to me and said. Why 
haven’t you conducted oversight? You did testify earlier that the 
appropriators conduct oversight, and you have done that each year 
since you have been in office. 

Have you presented 

Mr. Small. I have had one hearing with them over the course 
of the last 3 years. 

Mr. Mica. One hearing. What about oversight, the conduct of 
oversight from them? 

Mr. Small. There is tremendous interaction with the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittees that deal with the Smithsonian. And the staff- 
ers on the Hill and the people in Congress on those committees are 
extremely involved in the Smithsonian. 

Additionally, the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian has nine 
public-sector members and eight private-sector members. There are 
three Members of the House who are members of the Board of Re- 
gents and Three Members of the Senate who are members of the 
Board of Regents; all of them are actively involved in the govern- 
ance of the Smithsonian, as is the Chief Justice of the United 
States, who is actively involved. 

Mr. Mica. So you feel the oversight is adequate? 

Mr. Small. I feel it is very strong. 

Mr. Mica. What about IG? 

Mr. Small. We have an IG and full staff. 
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Mr. Mica. There are now missing positions. The last 2 or 3 years, 
that has been a full service? 

Mr. Small. As far as I know, they are up to — I meet consistently 
with the IG, and I have never 

Mr. Mica. Is there a complaint process? 

Mr. Small. Yes. We have an omnibus person that 

Mr. Mica. Also for the public, if they have complaints about con- 
duct operation? 

Mr. Small. No shortage of ability to communicate. 

Mr. Mica. All right. 

Positions: I have reviewed some of the information, your budget 
submission, I think, by the President was 566 — $566 million, over 
half a billion. What percentage increase is that over last year, or 
is it a diminished amount? 

Mr. Small. The amount — that is the 2004 one. That is just a 1.4 
percent increase. 

Mr. Mica. What were you — so it is an increase. Where were you 
at least 

Mr. Small. 594 million. 

Mr. Mica. And before that? 

Mr. Small. 528 million. 

Congressman, can I correct myself on answering your questions 
on the Appropriations hearing. I forgot. I had two Appropriations 
hearings; I had one with the Rules Committee also. 

Mr. Mica. So there have been three. 

Mr. Small. I have been three years in the job. I had two hear- 
ings with the House Subcommittee on the Department of the Inte- 
rior and Related Agencies of Appropriations. 

Mr. Mica. For the record, I would like to know what the se- 
quence of that is. So maybe you could provide that. It will be part 
of the record, so we know what we have done and what we should 
be doing if we haven’t. 

Private money, you had a decline in private money. Was that — 
did that begin after September 2001? 

Mr. Small. That is correct. We had 

Mr. Mica. Was it necessary to cut any positions — was it nec- 
essary to cut any positions, full-time equivalent positions, because 
of the diminished private dollar contributions? 

Mr. Small. Yes. 

Mr. Mica. And how many positions were lost? 

Mr. Small. Since 2001, we have reduced — of those employees 
who were funded with private-sector funds, 235 employees. 

Mr. Mica. What about other full-time equivalents under Federal 
salaried positions? 

Mr. Small. There have have been some reductions, but not re- 
lated to 9/11. 

Mr. Mica. Basically, you have the same number. 

Where have those reductions occurred? 

Mr. Small. There are — I couldn’t answer it specifically. It de- 
pends really on the attrition. 

Mr. Mica. Of course, everyone is going to ask about the zoo. So 
tell me about the zoo. 

Mr. Small. The zoo has had a decline in staff of 15-plus percent 
over the last 10 years. 
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Mr. Mica. Now let us go back — it had a decline over 15 years? 

Mr. Small. No. Ten years. 

Mr. Mica. What about the last couple of years, how much of de- 
cline has been since September 11? What I am trying to get at, are 
there diminished personnel resources going there? 

Mr. Small. The zoo — where September 11 has an impact on the 
Smithsonian is that one-third of the employees who are funded 
with private-sector dollars. September 11 hasn’t really affected di- 
rectly the two-thirds that are funded with Federal dollars. 

Mr. Mica. The zoo is also that ratio? 

Mr. Small. No. The zoo is much more heavily federally funded. 

Mr. Mica. What loss of positions have you had at the zoo since 
September? 

Mr. Small. Out of the almost 300 employees, it is just a few, be- 
cause the Federal funding at the zoo has remained relatively con- 
stant. 

Mr. Mica. So it is not a diminished personnel problem. 

Are there any key positions that are unfilled now or since 2001 — 
I don’t know if you have — or whatever kind of personnel? 

Mr. Small. We need some more funding for the new senior ani- 
mal care positions. 

Mr. Mica. But my question wasn’t that. 

My question is, are there any questions that have been vacant 
or not filled for some reason — lack of money or finding a qualified 
person? 

Mr. Small. Right now, not for lack of money. Simply, in some 
cases there are open positions. 

Mr. Mica. And no positions cut or eliminated of key manage- 
ment, oversight, veterinary? 

Mr. Small. I am told — not more than five to six people over the 
last few years out of the total complement, the physicians, reduced. 
And we are not hampered in finding good people. 

Mr. Mica. We are here to conduct oversight. 

Changing subjects, just a quick second, if I may, Mr. Chairman. 
We are building a Visitors Center; has anybody contacted you 
about exhibitions in the Visitors Center? 

Mr. Small. There have been conversations over the last few 
years, and the Smithsonian is willing to be as helpful as we can. 

Mr. Mica. I just want to make sure that is being done. That is 
one of my pet projects. 

I think that covers it for me, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Mr. Chairman, may I just ask is Dr. 
Spelman in the house? Is it permissible to raise questions to her? 

The Chairman. Yes. And we will start the second round here. I 
wanted to make a note on the Visitors Center, which I think is a 
tremendous project. The advice and assistance of the Smithsonian 
is going to he critical to it, and also the Library of Congress. I think 
both of those institutions have a tremendous amount to offer when 
the public will come forth. Right now, they stand out in the hot 
sun, no seats; you pass out. You go inside, and there are two rest 
rooms for 3- or 4,000 people. 

This will not only provide decent human accommodations that 
the public of this country and the world deserve, but on top of it, 
it is going to have — it is a wonderful project that you spearheaded. 
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Congressman Mica, that is going to provide a lot of education, 
interactive ability to look at the history of this country. 

I had two questions, and we will go right back down the line of 
questioners. On the first, on the issue of private donations, there 
is always a give-and-take argument about the Smithsonian’s ability 
to maintain content control, getting private donations. 

I think you might want to expand a little bit on that how you 
have do that. 

Mr. Small. The Institution, I think, has done a superb job in its 
almost 167 years of history. There is no question in the negotia- 
tions with people, let us say in the private sector or anyplace else 
that would deal with us to support exhibits, that the curators and 
museum directors and the administration of the Smithsonian must 
retain content control. And I would say over the history of the 
Smithsonian, that has been precisely the case. 

That is a key point. Our Board of Regents insist on it. It is in 
our written procedures. It is in what we communicate to donors 
when we negotiate arrangements with them. And all I can say is, 
I believe it is adhered to in as rigorous a fashion as it possibly 
could be. 

The Chairman. The gentlelady has made a request for Director 
Spelman to come forward. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. I would like Dr. Spelman to come 
forward. 

The Chairman. I am sorry. If I could interrupt just for a second. 
We will go to Mr. Larson. 

Mr. Larson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me welcome Dr. Spelman as well and let me start as well 
again, and I think — as Mr. Mica pointed out, thank the chairman 
for this oversight hearing as well. Obviously, the concern with re- 
gard to the zoo has been debated widely in the press and certainly 
is on the minds of our constituents. 

I mentioned my children — I think children all across America, 
because the Smithsonian and the National Zoo are, in fact, treas- 
ures of the nation in your safekeeping. The questions that I have — 
and again, I want to thank the Secretary. I think — when you were 
answering the questions that were posed by the chairman, you in- 
dicated that there were two groups and they fall into the categories 
of human error and also of natural causes due to disease and old 
age. 

I think what is on the minds of — and I would like to ask these 
questions, and I also have questions that constituents have sent me 
that I would like to ask unanimous consent to submit them for the 
record and have the Secretary or his staff respond. 

But the basic question the public has been asking on the deaths 
of the red pandas is, how could this happen? You explained from 
your perspective the two groups that you feel these categories fall 
into, and you started down the path of explaining what can be done 
to ensure that this never happens again. And I would like to hear 
more on that. 

Secondly, have there been any health-related after effects on per- 
sonnel who became ill following their exposure to the poison in the 
enclosure after the panda died? 
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Third, because you mentioned you focused on the problems, the 
problematic concerns of rodent control, are poisons or other haz- 
ardous substances used and stored in such a way that there is 
never a risk of exposure to the general public, or are they only 
brought in by outside contractors? 

Fourth, has the poison ever been used before in animal enclo- 
sures during rat extermination procedures at the zoo? 

And my overarching question with respect to rodent — the rodent 
eradication program: Is the problem more severe now than it has 
been over time? 

And finally, with the recent deaths at the National Zoo, what im- 
pact will that have on your accreditation when the National Zoo’s 
accreditation renewal is due? 

Ms. Spelman. Okay. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is an honor 
to be here. 

I have been at the National Zoo for nearly 8 years, and every- 
body who works there works there because of their dedication to 
the animals, myself included. It is a wonderful place. It is a peace- 
ful place. It is a natural place. And yet it is an older facility. 

And as the Secretary noted, not only are we renewing our facili- 
ties, many of which are 75 to 100 years old, but we are also looking 
at renewing our staff, our programs, our commitment to science. It 
is an exciting place. There is a lot of change. 

With respect to the red panda incident, as you mentioned, people 
were sickened by the use of the rodent bait. And experienced staff 
in supervisory positions who were aware of the chemical being used 
did not share that information or disseminate in a way that is con- 
sidered best practice at any zoo. 

We are currently reviewing all of our best practices, all of our 
procedures. And with respect to chemical use, both rodent control 
and any chemical in the whole park, whether it is an animal area 
or nonanimal area, we have put in place an entirely new procedure 
by which all chemicals used are reviewed by all levels of major di- 
visions within the zoo — the animal care staff, the veterinary staff, 
the facility staff. 

Mr. Larson. How are the chemicals introduced? Is it exclusively 
through outside contractors? 

Ms. Spelman. No. We use chemicals that are used in laboratory. 
We have a whole research element at the National Zoological Park 
as far as Smithsonian science. So we have any chemical that is 
being used in a research setting or used to clean an animal area. 

All such chemicals will now be reviewed by a series of people, 
with a final review done by our head pathologist, who is veteri- 
narian, with all chemicals signed off by the zoo Director, myself. 
And that is a new procedure and one by which we will prevent any 
future tragic mistake like red pandas. 

Mr. Larson. In your mind, what have the unannounced inspec- 
tions — how do you view that? Is that viewed in the mind of some- 
one who is responsible for the National Zoo as a positive step for- 
ward? 

Ms. Spelman. I review that as very positive. I welcome an out- 
side panel to come in and look at our procedures and practices. 

We are renewing the entire organization. We have a lot of 
changes to make, but we also have a wonderful future, and the Zoo 
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and Aquarium Association accreditation process, which is some- 
thing that comes up every 5 years. Our recent site visit — several 
team members come and visit the Institution in the review process, 
and their exit interview report to me was extremely helpful. They 
noted many of the longstanding problems, and they noted the 
changes that we are making; and they were quite positive that 
those changes were going in the right direction, including the fact 
that they noted that there was a sense of optimism amongst the 
staff that we were going forward into the future. 

Mr. Larson. One of the questions I asked was, how do you think 
this will impact accreditation, you know, with what has transpired? 

Ms. Spelman. My view is that the more outside expertise we can 
bring into our Nation’s zoo, the better. I mean, I really do welcome 
it. 

We do have a large staff. We have a wonderful zoo. And we are 
part of the Smithsonian. And in order to incorporate expertise, we 
do need to seek it from the outside. The inspections will be helpful, 
as will the independent review panel. 

Mr. Larson. I will just conclude by saying this. 

I am sure that you are applying all your expertise and energy to 
ensure the best outcome for what is a national treasure. I think 
someone described it to me, when one of the animals that is so well 
known dies, it is like a death in your own family and becomes a 
national tragedy to that extent. 

And clearly — again, I commend the chairman. I think that the 
Academy will do much to assist as we go forward to what we all 
hope is the conclusion that this — we put in place the appropriate 
procedures, so this never happens again. 

Ms. Spelman. If I could just add that of all the people in the Zoo- 
logical Park, every death affects me the most. At the same time, 
we celebrate animal life at the National Zoo. And I welcome every- 
body to come and visit. It truly is a wonderful place. 

Mr. Larson. Thank you. Doctor. 

The Chairman. I wanted to just throw a few things out, just be- 
cause of the nature of the controversy and the press statements. I 
think we have got an agreement with the National Academy of 
Sciences that is appropriate, that they will work with you. We will 
make sure we have oversight and a working relationship with all 
the Smithsonian issues. 

But I think — I will move on to the other members — but I think 
it would probably serve in the best interest if you would want to 
make some statements, for example, there was the issue of the bob- 
cat and the onager, the three Eld’s deer — we understand that dogs 
went under the fence, which houses thousands of acres, and under- 
standably it is difficult to control where a dog digs under the fence. 

The issue of the bobcat, the Persian onager and the lion: The lion 
had died of complications from anesthetics is what the statement 
in the paper noted; and the orangutan, mistakenly thought to be 
suffering from advanced cancer; the Persian onager died of sal- 
monella after riding in a contaminated trailer; and the bobcat, 
there was an issue about the bobcat being euthanized after a diag- 
nosis of arthritis that was subsequently discovered to be something 
else. 
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And, again, I thought you would want to make statements of the 
more highlighted issues in the media. 

Ms. Spelman. I need to keep my responses short and I respect 
that. 

I think one thing that is important to understand is that in a zo- 
ological park, the day-to-day animal care is the responsibility of the 
animal keeper staff. In our case, we have keepers, museum special- 
ists and biologists, and they are supervised by curators, curators 
who not only oversee the daily operations, but also the animal col- 
lection, the species that we have in the zoological park, the species 
that are involved in science and in exhibition. The veterinary staff 
is called upon when there is a health issue. 

So with each case, whichever way you look at each case, there 
are many, many facets. 

The Secretary described very well that euthanasia is never per- 
formed lightly. It is performed based on consensus amongst the 
keepers of the animal, the curator responsible for those keepers 
and that animal, and the veterinary staff with their best informa- 
tion at that time as to what they can do best for the animal. 

The bobcat was an older animal that had been found to be in a 
moderate stage of renal failure several months prior. And the re- 
quest of the keepers and the curatorial staff was that this was an 
animal they wished not to go through another medical procedure, 
and when the animal was not doing well, they requested eutha- 
nasia. 

In a zoo setting, again unlike a domestic dog or cat, most ani- 
mals have to be anesthetized in order to be examined by the veteri- 
nary staff. That is a stressful event for many of them. They either 
have to be netted or darted. And they are wild animals. So the de- 
cisions on how to work with animals when they are older or sick 
is complex, and it is different in each case. 

And again, as the Secretary indicated, these are cases when one 
could look at it professionally and make a different diagnosis while 
the animal is in life from when the animal is in death. 

We learn a lot in zoological medicine, in particular when animals 
die. It is part of the piece of the puzzle that is medicine. 

I could go on and address each individual animal, but I think 
that would take some time. I feel we have made a great effort to 
put out the information, and presumably this is information we can 
put out again with the panel that comes to look at any of these 
cases. We have an extremely professional staff and extremely dedi- 
cated staff, and these are not simple cases. 

The Chairman. We look forward to that. 

The gentlelady from California. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Welcome, Ms. Spelman. What are the criteria for becoming the 
head veterinarian in this particular institution? What are the re- 
quirements for becoming the head veterinarian? 

Mr. Small. My requirements for my head veterinarian — and it 
should be clear that we have two facilities. We have the zoo here 
in Rock Creek Park, and we also have the research facility at Front 
Royal; and we have a head veterinarian at each location who then, 
in turn, supervises additional veterinarians and animal hospital 
staff. 
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Both of our head veterinarians are board certified specialists in 
zoological medicine. Veterinarians, similar to human positions, spe- 
cialize in different areas of expertise. The Zoological Medicine 
Board is a very small group of professionals. I believe, by now, 
there are somewhere on the order of 70 in the world; we have five 
on our staff. We have an exceptional veterinary staff that are 
known as leaders in their field. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. What are the requirements for be- 
coming that head veterinarian? 

Mr. Small. To have that board certification, to be accomplished 
in their field, to be published in their field, to have had experience 
supervising staff at other veterinary hospitals, to have had the ex- 
perience of working collectively and collaboratively with curatorial 
staff. 

And again, the veterinarians are to some extent a service to the 
animal caretaker staff, and they do rely, when there are 2,100 ani- 
mals, on the animal caretaking staff to 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Let me ask you, board certification, 
does it mean that you have to have had so many years of intern 
training before you get board certified? 

Ms. Spelman. Yes. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. What is the definition of board cer- 
tification? 

Ms. Spelman. In order to become board certified, in order to take 
the board certifying examination, the requirement is veterinary 
school training, post-veterinary training that is usually a 3-year 
training program in zoo medicine or 5 years’ worth of practical ex- 
perience running a zoological medicine department. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Did you have either of those coming 
into the head veterinarian role? 

Ms. Spelman. Yes, I did. I had those requirements when I came 
here as associate veterinarian, which was nearly 8 years ago. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Let me ask you, for the rodent bait 
that we now know several animals, pandas, died from this, you 
mentioned that before now — you put into place now that the Direc- 
tor and you have to sign off on this. 

Who were the signees before you put that in place, given the 
deaths of the pandas and others? 

Ms. Spelman. The current procedure is that I will sign off as the 
Director of the zoo on all chemical use. The head pathologist, who 
is our most experienced veterinarian in the study of pathology, will 
prior to that recommend to me any chemical use, whether it is for 
rodent control or research purposes. 

Prior to that, the policy rested within the safety office where our 
pest control and chemical use 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. What office? 

Ms. Spelman. Safety. 

And the procedures were based on what needed to be perfect 
communication between the safety officer and the head of the ani- 
mal programs division and the keepers and the curators. 

Rodnet control — as you know, rodents go everywhere. They don’t 
know where the gate to Connecticut Avenue is by the zoo. We have 
them everywhere. And because we put fresh food out with the ani- 
mals, we have to work on rodent control where our animals are 
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not. And that is an established best practice, and that was violated 
in the case of the red pandas. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. And that was violated by whom? 

Ms. Spelman. By our safety officer, who was in charge of pest 
control, with the knowledge of the head of animal programs and 
the senior curator of animal programs. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. And this is a practice that was done 
before? 

Ms. Spelman. This was the first time this chemical was ever 
used in an animal area. The best practice in any zoological park 
is, a pest control chemical is never used in an animal area with the 
animal in the exhibit. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. So why was it this time? 

Ms. Spelman. That is why we have reorganized our animal pro- 
gram staff. 

Poor oversight, poor judgment. And people became sick, as well 
as two animals dying. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. The persons who administered this, 
unbeknownst to you — am I correct on that — what punitive actions 
have you put in place for those persons who administered this un- 
beknownst to you? 

Ms. Spelman. They are no longer supervising — they are no 
longer in charge of either such duty. Pest control and chemical use 
have moved to our head pathologist, away from our safety office; 
and we have established a new position, a position that the zoo has 
not had since 1986. That is somebody who will focus only on the 
day-to-day animal care operations. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Are you saying that these folks are 
still with you? 

Ms. Spelman. As the Secretary indicated, two of those people 
chose to retire, and one was reassigned. We have hired in the act- 
ing position of general curator, a former curator for the National 
Zoo, a former staff member who had been with us in a supervisory 
position for 28 years; he is currently in that role. And we have a 
nationwide search out for a permanent general curator; and we 
have many, many promising candidates. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. How many animals have died since 
you have been there as the head veterinarian? And how many ani- 
mals died prior to your coming? 

I am trying to get a sense of where we are going. 

Ms. Spelman. I came to the zoo 8 years ago. Each year we tab- 
ulate the numbers of animal deaths, just as any zoo does. I would 
need to provide for you the actual numbers per year. I don’t have 
those numbers in my head. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Thank you. I would like for you to 
do that, and I would like to know the number of deaths of animals 
by natural cause and the numbers of those who by other, means, 
human error. 

Ms. Spelman. And it may be helpful for us to also ask the out- 
side panel to help in that distinction. As the Secretary mentioned, 
there is a professionalism — difference of opinion that can come up 
with respect to when the animal has died and the pathology report 
is available. 
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I think it would be helpful to have the panel look at those cases 
with us to say whether we want to say human error or whether 
we want to say this was the best judgment made, given the avail- 
able information. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. That should be up to the pathologist 
to discern that. He or she is in that role to make that decision; am 
I correct? 

Ms. Spelman. They have all of the powers, and the fact that they 
have all of the data, but when the animal is in life and judgments 
about how to manage it most safely and how to care for its quality 
of life, again that involves the curatorial staff, the veterinarians. 

It is a complex environment, but I welcome the outside look. It 
will be helpful. 

Ms. Millender-McDonald. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Ehlers. 

Mr. Ehlers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Several additional com- 
ments I would like to make, and I wonder if Dr. Evans could come 
to the table as well. 

First, Mr. Small, I didn’t continue all the way through because 
I had taken quite a bit of time my first round, but I have concern 
about this; it is in your written testimony. 

The only mention you make of research is that your attempt is 
to keep the research program intact. My point is simply, I hope you 
are doing more than trying to keep it intact, but trying to make 
it applicable to the problems today. 

Mr. Small. The first priority is to keep it intact, because it has 
been so depleted over the years. So I would be very happy getting 
back to where it was, and then would love to be able to continue 
to increase it. But right now what has been happening is, the dol- 
lars for research have been trending down, and we have to get 
them back to where we were. So “intact” is not meant to be a lack 
of interest in increasing the research. 

So I am on the same line of thinking that you are. We have to 
get more money for it. That is what our Science Commission report 
emphasized recently, and Dr. Evans is working very hard at doing 
that. 

Mr. Ehlers. It is not just a matter of increasing funding, but 
also improving the research. Your own blue ribbon group, the 
Smithsonian Institution Science Commission, I think was fairly 
tough on you on what has happened to science at the Institution. 
And the NAS report, I haven’t had time to review in any detail, but 
I understand they were critical as well. 

Are you. Dr. Evans pursuing meeting the objections raised in 
this, the inside report and the outside report? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, we are. I think all three of those reports, the 
two reports from the two National Academy panels as well as the 
Smithsonian’s Science Commission report are actually very helpful. 
I think they highlight both the traditional strengths of the science 
and maybe, as importantly, they highlight a lot of the difficulties 
that have evolved in the Institution in recent times. 

You are right, they are quite critical. I think they are quite 
pointed, but in many ways that makes them really quite valuable. 
The Board of Regents have given me until the beginning of July 
to develop an implementation plan for implementing the rec- 
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ommendations made by the Science Commission. And the Science 
Commission actually included, by reference in their appendices, the 
two National Academy reports as well. 

So although I just arrived at the Institution, I was given a fairly 
full plate of recommendations. And I will tell you, now, having 
spent a lot of time with those recommendations, I think there is 
a lot of substance to them. There is serious concern about the way 
some of the programs have been reviewed, with recommendations 
for external visiting committees and incorporation of individual sci- 
entists’ professional performance in their merit review processes, a 
lot of process kinds of things that I think the Institution needs. 

And in my discussions with leaders of the science organizations, 
many of the scientists are actually welcomed by the scientific com- 
munity and the Institution. So I don’t envision great difficulty in 
trying to implement these recommendations. I have the sense right 
now that the recommendations have been embraced and people are 
ready to move forward on them. 

Mr. Ehlers. Very good. In fact, I think all of them I am familiar 
with, the various science operations of the Federal Government, 
have visiting committees, outside review and some cases, peer re- 
view of proposals internally. So I certainly encourage you to do 
that. 

Another comment made in your internal report or review by the 
Science Commission was that you can’t do as much per dollar be- 
cause you don’t have graduate students, postdocs, et cetera. It 
seems to me you could arrange that. I think there are many grad- 
uate students who would be delighted to conduct their research at 
one of your institutions, especially those that are specialized, such 
as the one in Panama or in other areas of the world. And it is a 
great opportunity for them, and that would be a great way to in- 
crease your scientific punch. In addition to that, a postdoctoral 
would be willing to do that as well, although they cost more than 
graduate students, but still certainly less than a full-time re- 
searcher. 

I believe there would be faculty members who would be delighted 
to spend their sabbaticals at your institution, and then you gen- 
erally get them for half-salary because their home institution pays 
half 

So I encourage you to pursue all those avenues. And I don’t know 
if it is a policy that you simply don’t accept grad students or 
postdocs. But if it is, I encourage you to pursue that. 

Mr. Evans. I appreciate your encouragement. I think that section 
of the report is probably not very clearly written. There is a fairly 
long tradition of having both graduate students and postdocs come 
to work at the Smithsonian. They come with a variety of different 
kinds of support. 

The Institution has traditionally had a significant program in fel- 
lowships that they offer for both postdoc and predoctoral students. 
Unfortunately, that is one of the areas that has been funded out 
of the general trust revenues that we have seen decline so seriously 
in the last couple of years, and it has really come under pressure. 
In an effort to deal with that and in response, or anticipating the 
Science Commission finding, our fiscal 2004 budget request actu- 
ally has a small line in it that would help to begin to provide some 
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Federal funding for that fellowship program. I think that is espe- 
cially important, as we continue to raise private funds, to help sup- 
port those fellowships. 

So recognizing the importance of fellowships, predoctoral fellow- 
ships, postdoctoral fellowships, the NSF-funded research experi- 
ence for undergraduate programs, in which we also participate, are 
all ways that we have for bringing younger scientists into the pro- 
gram, and we are vigorously trying to round up the money to par- 
ticipate in those more fully. 

Mr. Ehlers. Fine. 

Last question, would your scientists like to be able to apply for 
NSF grants? I know under the current interpretation of the law, 
it is assumed they are not eligible. 

Mr. Evans. That was a recommendation, as you know, by both 
the National Academy of Public Administration and the Science 
Commission that our scientists be able to do that. And as a matter 
of fact, in the report language that accompanied both our portion 
of the appropriation for the current year and the NSF, the VA- 
HUD portion of the appropriation, the committee recommended in 
our case that the Secretary and the Director of the National 
Science Foundation get together to work on this issue. And in the 
case of the VA-HUD bill, in fact, it directed the Director of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation to make sure that research proposals 
from Smithsonian scientists were welcomed and put into the reg- 
ular competitive process. 

And just to sort of bring you up to date of where we are in that 
process, I have a meeting Friday morning to discuss with Dr. 
Colwell — to discuss exactly how we should move ahead and imple- 
ment that committee recommendation. 

Mr. Ehlers. That is a welcome change. And certainly any 
projects that you have with other institutions or faculty members 
with other institutions, I should think would clearly qualify. 

Mr. Evans. We have had some successes of those in the past, but 
we are actually very grateful to those members who helped with 
that language to provide some clarification, because inside the 
Foundation, there has been confusion with some programs accept- 
ing proposals and other programs not. And there has been a sort 
of inconsistency, and Dr. Colwell actually welcomed this language 
to get the clarification about how we can proceed in the future. 

Mr. Ehlers. Thank you. 

And thank you, Mr. Chairman. I know most of the people here 
were interested in the questions about the zoo. But since I am on 
the Science Committee and the only scientist here — the Science 
Committee, as you know, has jurisdiction over most institutions of 
the Federal Government that perform scientific research; you are 
one of the very few exceptions. 

So I felt obligated to use my expertise here to give you a grilling 
and to give you some encouragement. 

The Chairman. No doubt. Congressman Ehlers, that anybody 
was going to get out of this room without your asking a science 
question. 

The gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. Mica. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Dr. Spelman, back to my personnel questions that you may be 
able to answer better than Secretary Small. Within the zoo oper- 
ations and particularly the care for animals, are there any missing 
positions? Was there any decrease in funding, or from our oversight 
responsibility, has something gone amiss as far as personnel being 
paid for out of the Federal funds for the care of animals? 

Ms. Spelman. No. The Secretary is correct. We have continued 
attrition in our total staffing levels. That is something we have to 
manage each year. 

Mr. Mica. Again, specifically to the care, the veterinary staff now 
decreased and 

Ms. Spelman. I understand your question. Within animal pro- 
grams, which is the division of the zoo where the caretakers are, 
I have actually worked to increase the numbers of keepers; and 
now we have three new curatorial supervisory positions. 

Mr. Mica. Since when? 

Ms. Spelman. Over the last 3 years, since I have been the Direc- 
tor. 

Mr. Mica. This is the kind of stuff I want for the record. 

You talk about accreditation. And is the zoo — I mean, the zoo is 
exempt from all these other reviews, but the zoo goes through an 
accreditation process? 

Ms. Spelman. The accreditation process is something we will- 
ingly participate in. 

Mr. Mica. How often? 

Ms. Spelman. Once every 5 years. Current year, there are 23 
zoos going through accreditation. 

Mr. Mica. Going through it now? 

Ms. Spelman. And ours, we are midway through it. 

Mr. Mica. And you spoke to some recommendations that they 
had. 

Ms. Spelman. That’s correct. It is a three-step process. 

Mr. Mica. You did this 5 years ago. If I look at the one from 5 
years ago and we submit that as part of the record, does it show 
any deficits as far as handling of rodenticides, or whatever you call 
it, rat killer; or does it show any suggestions or recommendations 
or deficits as far as chemicals around animals? 

Ms. Spelman. We certainly can share with you the 5-year-ago re- 
port. 

Mr. Mica. Can you get a copy? I want to see if this is something 
that 5 years ago — ^you know we don’t have a standard review. We 
have some congressional oversight. You testified that you will give 
us the documentation on that. 

You have this accreditation process. Did they identify deficiencies 
that could lead to animal deaths 5 years ago that haven’t been 
remedied? That is my question. So if you could submit that — Mr. 
Chairman, unanimous consent, request unanimous consent that 
that be made part of the record or at least referenced to. 

The Chairman. Without objection. 

Ms. Spelman. May I offer that 

Mr. Mica. And you don’t know anything in that report that 
would specify that there were things, that were not attended to, 
that are specific to any of these deaths? 
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Ms. Spelman. I think that every time an outside group comes in 
to look at our operation, that will he helpful, hut there is nothing 
specific in the 5-year-ago report. 

Mr. Mica. Again, I am trying to — I just want to see if there has 
been oversight by somebody else, accreditation group, our group, or 
something that we haven’t been doing and we should be doing. 

And the chairman has already got a good way to calm people’s 
concerns about this. 

Ms. Spelman. If it would be helpful, we have a fairly detailed list 
that goes through the facts on all of the animal deaths that have 
been reported in the media. We can submit that as well. 

Mr. Mica. And that has already been requested. We would like 
that part of the record. 

How many animal deaths are attributable to rodent poisoning in 
the last couple of years? 

Ms. Spelman. To the best of my knowledge, only the two red 
pandas. We have not — there was a report of our prairie dogs being 
lost to rodents, but we have not substantiated that. 

Mr. Mica. I just have questions about rodent poisonings. 

I have some question about your rats, because most people aren’t 
familiar with the rats in Washington. I come from Florida, and we 
have what we call citrus mice and they are rats about that big. 
Now I have also seen the — and I live a few blocks from the Hill 
and I have seen the Washington Hill rats. 

I am not talking about members of any political group or persua- 
sion. 

The Chairman. Will the gentleman yield? 

Most of the rats seem to be on the other side of the Capitol. 

Mr. Mica. I have seen rats in Washington as big as cats. I mean, 
they are absolutely frightening. I am also told that these rats can 
savage some of the animals. And you said that we are not going 
to have any rodenticide, or rodent poison, close to the animals, but 
you still have a problem because you have animals, you have feed, 
you have open conditions, so that does pose a problem. 

But I don’t know if the members know this, but the Hill is in- 
fested with rats, and the offices are infested with rats or some of 
our locations have been. And there is — we had a hearing a few 
years ago with Mike Synar, and we had some carpeting that was 
in question. People were afraid that toxic fumes from carpeting 
were affecting humans. And they put a couple of biology mice in 
a container with some carpeting that was going to be used on the 
House floor. And you know the mouse keeled over dead. 

But it wasn’t the fumes in the carpeting. I got a copy of the re- 
port and it was the rodenticide — whatever you call it; again, I am 
sure I am slaughtering the name — but the rodent poison we spray 
all through here. And that can have an effect on human beings and 
animals. It is very difficult to control. 

So, again, you have to balance, I think, the protection of the ani- 
mals with a complete infestation. 

Would that be the case also? 

Ms. Spelman. That is true. There are three things we are step- 
ping up. One, we already mentioned our older facilities. Any old 
building, in and around an older building, that is a great site for 
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rodents to live; and so as we are renovating old facilities, at least 
we are also dealing with harborage areas where rodents live. 

Mr. Mica. Final question about rats. 

Ms. Spelman. The second thing is, if you come and see the ani- 
mals at feeding time, you will see many animals are fed in a way 
where the rodents cannot get at their food stuff. Giant pandas, for 
instance, are fed with a piece of PVC tubing with a hole in it, and 
they shake it and a biscuit falls out and they eat that biscuit. Be- 
cause the rodents learn exactly the routines of the keepers and 
when the food will be put out. So we are trying to outsmart our 
rodent population and use as few chemicals as possible. 

Mr. Mica. Two things. Sometimes we talk about rats, and some- 
times there are people want to rat on other people. This isn’t a per- 
sonnel matter that is blown out of proportion within the zoo, is it? 
Is someone trying to come after your for some personal reason? 

Ms. Spelman. I believe the National Zoo needs many changes, 
and we are starting to make those changes. 

Mr. Mica. This isn’t a personnel matter — ^you can tell us. There 
are different kinds of rats around, and I want to get to the bottom 
of it. 

Ms. Spelman. We have many policies and procedures we need to 
improve, and we are on the road to doing that. And yet I believe 
that we need to renew the zoo in every way. 

Mr. Mica. I can’t imagine somebody who has your professional 
qualifications and is probably as dedicated as you are to animals 
and wildlife — I am sure this is no fun for you personally, because 
I know you must have some care and love for these creatures. 

And I apologize, but what I try to do is just get the facts and lay 
them out and let people make the judgments. 

The Chairman. Any final questions? 

Mr. Larson. Just again by way of follow-up of — with the ques- 
tion that Juanita Millender-McDonald asked; and I hope this is 
something we can work on with the Academy as we go forward. I 
think it is in everyone’s best interest to make sure that we con- 
tinue down the path that you have outlined so that we have the 
very best practices. And I couldn’t agree with you more that the 
more input that we get from independent outside sources can only 
help. 

Juanita asked for a compilation of what happened. I would only 
add that I think we should look at it not only in the context of the 
National Zoo, but other zoos so we can have some comparative 
data, I think, along the lines that you have indicated and outlined 
in terms of both those that might happen through human error 
and — I forget exactly how you described 

Ms. Spelman. Differences in professional opinion. 

Mr. Larson. And I think it is especially important for lay Mem- 
bers of Congress who sit on committees like this that scientific pro- 
fessionals get an opportunity to focus on this and the come back 
to us with the — with their analysis and their information, which I 
hope would allow us to understand the situation better and take 
whatever corrective action might be necessary. 

And that is the only other question I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. I thank the ranking member. 
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And with that, I want to again thank Secretary Small, as well 
as Under Secretary Evans and Director Spelman, who worked hard 
to prepare for the hearing today and her ongoing work with the 
Smithsonian Institution. And I also want to thank our ranking 
member for his thoughtfulness and work on what I think we have 
come up with, which is the oversight ability through the National 
Science Foundation, and also the overall input on this total com- 
prehensive look at the Smithsonian Institution and the needs that 
they have. 

I thank all the members that participated in the hearing today. 

Members do have additional questions; they can submit them in 
writing. And I would expect the witnesses would return the an- 
swers in writing. 

The Chairman. I also ask unanimous consent that members and 
witnesses have 7 legislative days to submit material into the record 
for those statements and materials to be entered into the appro- 
priate place in the record. Without objection, the material will be 
so entered. 

I also ask unanimous consent the staff be authorized to make 
technical and conforming changes on all matters considered by the 
committee in today’s hearing. Without objection, so ordered. 

I also would like to thank Congressman Eleanor Holmes Norton, 
who I know has communicated with our ranking member, and for 
her continued concern and thoughtfulness on this issue. 

Having completed our business for today, the oversight hearing 
committee is hereby adjourned. Thank you. 

[Whereupon, at 4 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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